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EDWARD’S DREAM; 
OR, GOOD FOR EVIL.—BY MISS A. A. GRAY. 


Edward had been playing in the snow 
with his brother Stephen; they had been 
throwing snow balls at each other, and 
throwing each other down in the snow; 
and when Edward went to bed, he dream- 
ed he was standing at the door, and Ste- 
phen was standing outside at some distance 
crying, “You shall not come out, if you 
do, I will pelt you to powder, because you 
tore down my snow-house !” 

And Edward thought Stephen threw a 
large snowball at him, which hit him on 
the forehead so hard as nearly to knock 
him down. He was very angry, and as he 
caught up the snowball, which was a very 
hard one, and had not been broken, he 
thought a black and ugly looking figure 
came behind him, and whispered, ‘“* Throw 
it back! give him his own again.” He 
held it in his hand, doubting, when he 
heard a sigh in the air above his head, 
and looking up, he beheld, as he thought, 
one of his guardian angels, hovering over, 
and looking anxiously upon him. Ed- 
ward heard no word from the angel; but 
the imploring look was enough, and he let 
the snowball drop from his hand. Then 
the angel smiled, and his face was so ra- 
diant with joy, that beams of light seemed 
to shine out from it; and then the thought 
came into Edward’s hind, that he would 
take the snowball and make something 
pretty of it for Stephen. ‘And he formed 
it into an apple, putting in a stick for the 
stem, and went and laid it upon one of the 
shelves in Stephen’s play-house. When 
he went again to the door, he found Ste- 
phen just making up another snowball. 

“ Stephen, guess what there is upin your 
play house,” Edward was upon the point 
of crying out; but his mouth was stopped 
by the snowball, which came pounce upon 
it with such force, that it seemed for a mo- 
ment, as if it must have broken some of 
his teeth. ‘‘ Give it tohim back!” cried the 
voice from behind. ‘Ah! no, no!” said 
the flute-tones from above; and Edward 
looked up and saw both hope and fear on 
the face of the cherub that hovered over 
him. “Yes; I know how I will give it 
back!” he cried; and the cherub clapped 
his hands, and Edward sat down and mould- 
ed the snowball into a pear, and when he 





had done, he went and placed 
it beside the apple. Again he re- 
turned to the door, and had got 
out upon the step, when another 
=. snowball from Stephen hit his cap 
= and knocked it offhis head. As 
m@ he stooped to pick up the cap and 
= the snowball, again he heard the 
g voice from behind, whisper, ‘‘Give 
it back !” and once more he heard 
a sigh from above. Edward sat 
down and began to mould the 
snowball into the form of a bird. 
When he had got it nearly done, 
bounce came another very large 
snowball, and struck the bird, 
= which was dashed to the ground, 
# and looked, when he took it up, 
1. like a shapeless mass. Edward 
as was very angry; but hearing the 
Y angel sigh, he tried to calm his 
passions, and after having work- 
/,ed upon the lump of snow for a 


remoulding it, and then taking 
hy the other, he moulded it into the 
eS form of a rabbit; and he saw the 
: angel smile as he took the 
me two pretty little images, to place 
them beside the others. Soon 
again he found himself at the door, and 
thought he cried out to Stephen, “‘ Stop, 
Stephen! you do not know what I have 
got to tell you;”’ but the words were hard- 
ly said, before he found himself stretched 
upon the door step—thrown down by a 
large lump of snow which Stephen had 
sent with great force against his breast. 
This was almost too much for Edward’s 
patience; and while the black figure tapp- 
ed him on the shoulder, and urged him 
in hissing whispers, to send the lump of 
snow at Stephen’s head, ho came to the 
conclusion that he had been insulted 
enough for one day, and that to be knock- 
ed down was too much for any one to bear 
without showing resentment; and he was 
just about to send back the lump of snow, 
when he thought he felt two or three 
drops of rain upon his hands. He looked 
up and saw that the tears were dropping 
from the eyes of the angel, who, with 
clasped hands, hovered low, and sighing, 
said, ‘Good for evil.”” And Edward sat 
down upon the door step, and moulded 
the lump of snow into the form of a lamb; 
and when he had done, the angel sung a 
song of praise to the Lord. Edward car- 
ried the lamb up to Stephen’s chamber, and 
set it down in front of the play-house. On 
his way to the door he awoke. Ah! 
thought he, I wish I could have finished 
my dream, that I might have the pleasure 
of seeing how delighted Stephen would be 
with his new playthings. 

In a few moments he dropped asleep 
again, however, and thought he now saw 
Stephen coming towards him, leading a 
pretty lamb. 

** Where did you get that pretty crea- 
ture?’’ ‘*asked Edward ; and what are you 
going to do with him?” 

“I will tell you presently, where I got 
him,” said Stephen; “* but first let me tell 
you that I mean to make you a present of 
him, because I treated you so badly just 
now.” 

“Why, Stephen!” said Edward ; “do 
you really mean to give him tome* What 
a beauty he is! How I shall love him! 
But tell me, where did you get him?” 

“Why, where you would not have 
guessed ; up in my play-house; that is, 
sitting down just in front of it. Now, 
how do you suppose it came there ?”’ 

“Oh!” cried Edward, ‘I know some- 








thing that you do not ;” and he dreamed 
that he leaped about for delight. 

“But let me tell you something,” said 
Stephen. ‘ When I first found that lamb 
in my chamber, it was not a living one. 
It was made of snow, and I found some 
more pretty things besides, made of snow ; 
an apple and a pear, and a bird and a rab- 
bit; where do you think they all came 
from ?”’ 

“Oh, I will give a guess, presently,” 
said Edward, “ but first tell me how this 
beeame a living lamb ?” 

** When I went into my chamber, I was 
thinking .of my snow house. that you 
spoiled, and was feeling quite vexed with 
you; andI happened to look towards my 
play-house, and there I saw all those pret- 
ty things, made of snow. I felt quite 
thankful that the Lord had sent them to 
me, because my snow house had been 
spoiled, and I began to feel sorry that 
I had pelted you so, and began to think 
that perhaps you did not tear down my 
house on purpose, and that evenif you did, 
I ought not to have resentedit; and then 
I asked myself what [should do to atone 
for having treated you,so badly; and then 
the thought came into my head that I 
would take the preftiest of those things 
and give it to you. I was delighted with 
the idea, and sprang towards the lamb, as 
I thought that was much the prettiest; 
when, behold! it was a living lamb, and 
came to meet me, and laid its woolly head 
in my hand.” 

And Edward dreamed that Stephen kiss- 
ed him, and told him he would never treat 
him unkindly rgain ; and then he thought 
thathe and Stephen and the lamb were all 
frisking about together. 

‘** And what are you going to do with 
the other things?” asked Edward. 

“Let me think,” said Stephen; “the 
bird I will give to mother, because I spoke 
fretfully to her; and if it becomes a liv- 
ing bird it will sing to her, and its song 
shall seem to say to her that she will not 
hear an unpleasant tone from me again. 
And the rabbit,—I believe I will give that 
to brother Henry, because I broke his 
plaster hound; and the apple and pear I 
will give to little sisters, Susan and Mar- 
tha, because the other day I refused to 
give them some nuts which they asked me 
for. Come now, let us go and get the 
things.” 

And Edward thought that he and Ste- 
phen ran up to the chamber, and before 
they opened the door they heard a bird 
singing ; and on entering, there they be- 
held, perched upon the back of a chair, a 
bird of most splendid plumage, whose lit- 
tle throat swelled as he sung, and it seem- 
ed to sing these words :— 


Mother, I love you well; 
Better than I can tell, 
Mother, I do. 
Mother, the words I spoke, 
Almost my Heart they broke ; 
For they grieved you. 
Mother, now every day 
} will mind what I say, 
Mind what I do. 
Where is the angry word ? 
Hark! tis a singing bird, 
Singing for you. 

A white rabbit, with his long ears erect 
peeped with his red eyes from out the 
closet, the door of which stood a little way 
open, and on one of the shelves of the play- 
house was a beautiful red apple and a yel- 
low pear. And Edward dreamed that he 
and Stephen shouted with surprise and 
pleasure. 


“And now,” 


said Stephen, ‘ guess for 





me, if you can, Edward, how all these 
things got here.”’ 

* I can tell you without guessing,” said 
Edward. ‘Do you recollect the snow 
balls you pelted me with, and the great 
lump of snow that struck medown? Well 
that lump of snow is the lamb, and the 
snow balls are these four other pretty 
things.”” And Edward told his brother 
how he had been tempted by the evil spirit 
to toss the snowballs back in anger, and 
how he had listened to the angel, and 
thus returned coop FoR EVIL. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE MAY FLOWERS. 

Spring had come at last; bright, joy- 
ous, beautiful Spring. The cold east winds 
no longer chilled the frame, and in their 
stead, the soft airs from the west wooed 
the flowers to come forth from their hiding 
places in the ground, and breathe the air, 
and smile in the sunshine. It was a day 
to make the heart glad. Young and old, 
rich and poor, could alike rejoice in the 
return of spring, and feel, for a while at 
least, their burden of care lightened, 
while they walked abroad with a smile on 
the face, and a smile at the heart. It 
seemed as if all the young people inthe 
village were out of doors, for groups of 
girls passed constantly, some in one di- 
rection, some in another, but all seemed 
bound to enjoy the day in the woods; for 
thither they were going to search for May 
flowers. In the woods near Plymouth, 
these beautiful flowers grow in great abun- 
dance, and this was the season when they 
were most abundant and most beautiful. 
Nor was it strange that a holiday, so de- 
lightful as this day had proved, should be 
chosen by the Plymouth girls to gather 
their favorite flowers. 

To every picture there is a light and 
shade, and we may always find some 
shadows in the brightest scenes of life. 
It would be delightful to follow the gay 
ones to the woods, and join ourselves to 
some band of flower gatherers, to hear 
their cheerful voices, and pluck with them 
the beautiful clusters of celicate pink flow- 
ers. But there is another scene which we 
will rather visit; it is the shadow of our 
picture. 

In that low cottage by the elm tree, 
which in summer quite overshadows it, 
there sits in an arm chair a pale young 
girl. Fifteen years of life have passed 
over her; years of suffering, and pain, 
and lingering disease; but her pale face is 
most lovely in its sadness, and when she 
speaks, there is music in her gentle tones. 
There is another in that small room, who 
attends to every want of the invalid’s, and 
who would give her own life willingly, 
could she see health blooming on the pate 
face of the suffering one. Such love must 
come from a.mother’s heart, and with.such 
devotion, had Mrs. Brewer nursed her 
child. Everything that love could do was 
done for Mary Brewer. But the widow 
was poor, and her busy needle was the 
source of all the comforts she could give 
the sick girl, A snow white muslin cur- 
tain hung at the window, by which Mary 
was sitting, and the simple articles of fur- 
niture all displayed taste and neatness. 
Mary’s own dress, too, which was of spot- 
less white, showed a mother’s care, and 
her soft brown hair was arranged with 
scrupulous care by the same hand of love. 

Mary knew too well how her mother 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











watched her every movement, to indulge 
in the sadness which she often felt. She 
feared to give pain, and would turn away, 
lest her mother should see the tear which 
she could not suppress. But this day was 
one of sad thoughts; for Mary remem- 
bered, when a little child, before the lame- 
ness which now kept her a prisoner, had 
attacked her, how she had gone with her 
schoolmates to the woods, and spent the 
lovely days of spring in searching for 
flowers. As she sat by the open window 
and thought of these days, her eyes would 
fall, nor could she keep the tears from 
falling, though with her thin hand she 
strove to conceal them from her mother's 
watchful eye. 

“(), if 1 only had a few of those beau- 
tiful May flowers,” she thought, “‘ I should 
then be willing to look at them all day. 
It would be enough for me tosmell their 
delicious perfume, and I should be con- 
tented to stay here in this room, and hold 
them in my hand.” 

Poor Mary! her passion for flow:rs 
could not always be gratified, for little 
time had the widow to spend in searching 
for them, nor was she willing to leave Ma- 
ry alone, while she went in search of them. 
But there is One who knows the heart of 
each, and who hears the slightest wish, 
though inaudible to all others. That poor 
sick girl’s longing for the beautiful flowers 
with which God had garnished his earth, 
was not unnoticed by Him, whose watchful 
eye a sparrow’s fall does not escape. 

While these thoughts were passing 
through the mind of Mary Brewer, as she 
sat by the window, and looked out into 
the beautiful world from which she was 
banished, a group of school girls had fill- 
ed their hands with the lovely May-flow- 
ers for which they had been searching. 
One of these, Cora Lee, had arranged hers 
in a tasteful wicker basket, with so much 
care. that her companions were curious to 
know what she intended to do with them. 

“Now, Cora, I believe that you are 
saving your flowers for Miss Bradlee,” 
said one of her companions. ‘ You know 
that she loves flowers, and you mean to 
win her favor by carrying her yours to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh no, that is not like Cora, to try to 
win Miss Bradlee’s favor in that way,” 
exclaimed Cora’s little sister Annie, with 
a good deal of earnestness. 

**Do not be troubled, Annie,” said the 
first speaker. “I was only in fun. But 
do tell us, Cora, are you going to wear your 
flowers to the party to-night ?” 

“No, you must guess again,” said Co- 
ra; ‘‘ I shall not give them to Miss Brad- 
lee, or wear them to the party. But I 
shall do something better still with them.” 

**You are the only one who will not 
have May-flowers in her hair to-night,” 
said an older girl. ‘‘I mean to wear mine 
ina wreath, and if you will give me yours 
I will make a beautiful wreath for your 
hair.” 

By this time, the girls had drawn near 
to Mis. Brewer's cottage, and Cora, point- 
ing with her fiager towards Mary’s sick 
room, said, 

** Now I will tell you what I mean to 
do with my basket of flowers. Poor lame 
Mary Brewer sits in that room from morn- 
ing till night, and can never go into the 
woods, as we can, to gather flowers, 
though she loves them better than any one 
of us. So I am going to carry my flowers 
to her.” 

“And so will I. And J,” exclaimed 
one and another of Cora’s friends, who 
were at-once delighted with the idea, 
though it had never occurred to them, and 
would not if Corahad not suggested it. 

No sooner was that said than the youth- 
ful party all proceeded to Mrs. Brewer's 
cottage. Mary was still sitting at the 
window where we left her,and her tears were 
not yet dry, when she saw the flower-laden 
band approaching. Then she felt a glad 
gush of joy at her heart, for she guessed 
at.once what might be their mission. Nor 
was she disappointed. As joyfully as her 
young friends made their offering, did the 
sick girl accept it, and her pale face light- 
ed up with a new found pleasure, which 
more than repaid them for their gift. 
The widow, too, as she looked at Mary’s 
happy face, thanked the young girls in a 
voice trembling with emotion, nor did they 
soon forget how much happiness they 
were able to bestow by the gift of the beau- 
tiful May-flowers. M. W. D. 
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AN OLD NEGRO’S RELIGION. » 


A preacher of the gospel relates the fol- 
lowing conversation, which he had with an 
old negro while travelling in Virginia. 
He says—‘I was travelling from Stanton 
to Bean Station in Tennessee, and on the 
road I overtook a Virginia planter, with his 
family, and effects, moving to Missouri. 
Soon after, I come up with two old colored 
persons, a man and woman, @nd judging 
that they belonged to the family I had just 
passed, I addressed the old man thus :— 


‘ Well, old man, had you not rather be 
in heaven, than travel this long road on 
foot ?” 

He looked at me, and said—‘ Yes, mas- 
sa, I had.’ 

‘Do you expect ever to get to heaven?” 

* Yes, massa, I do.’ 

‘Why, do you think God would ever 
have such an old nigger in heaven as you 
are !’ 

‘Yes, massa, I believe I shall get to 
heaven when I die, if I is black.’ 

‘What makes you believe so: can you 
read the Bible?’ 

* No massa, I can’t read, but I can feel.’ 

‘ Well, what'do you feel ?” 

*Why, massa, I long since felt that I 
was a sinner, I felt very sorry for my sins, 
and then I felt that God; for Christ’s sake, 
would forgive them all.’ 

‘What, you say that you cannot read, 
and yet you know your sins are forgiven. 
Are you not mistaken? Why, there are 
many white persons who are very learned, 
and do not know that God has forgiven 
their sins; you must be mistaken, ain’t 
you?’ 

At this time we were close to a very 
large black oak, which was at least three 
feet in diameter, and a hundred feet high. 
The old man pointed his finger towards the 
tree, and said, 

‘Massa, do you see that tree dar?’ 

* Yes, but what ofit ?” 

‘Why, massa, if you had that dar tree 
on your shoulder, and was to carry it two 
hundred yards, and lay it down, don’t 
you think you would know when you laid 
it down.’ 

* Yes, old man, I think I should.’ 

‘Well, massa, julst as sure you would 
know when you laid down that tree after 
carrying it two hundred yards, just so sure 
I know when God Almighty took that 
heavy burden of sin off me; and now! do 
believe I shall get to heaven when I die, 
for 1 love God and have tried to serve him 
many years,’ The old man looked at me, 
with a smile on his face, his eyes beaming 
with a lively hope of eternal life, and said, 
* Massa, don’t you ’sess ’ligion >” 

‘What makes you think I profess re- 
ligion ?” 

‘Why, massa, I think if you did not 
’sess ‘ligion, you would not have asked 
me these questions.’ 

I replied, ‘ Yes, old man, I do profess 
religion, and hope to meet you in heaven.’ 

«I then asked him how old he was. On 
his answering that he was sixty-three years 
of age, I took him by the hand, and told 
him to remain faithful a little longer, that 
his time of servitude would soon be over, 
and then bade him farewell, to see him no 
more until he shall as be free as myself.’ 

Reader, are you as certain that your sins 
are forgiven as was that poor old slave! 
You say you hope so, but do you know 
it?—S. W. Bap. Chronicle. 


Morality. 
ROUSSEAU’S DREAM- 


Upon a couch in a small, though neatly 
furnishod room in the city of Paris, lay an 
old man wrapped in deepslumber. Books 
pregnant with visionary schemes of social 
reform, and subversive of all the world 
holds good, either in morals or religion, 
lay beside him; many of which his fertile 
mind had conjured up, and his pen and 
the press had sent forth into the licentious 
city, to work like leaven in the meal. In 
different parts of this chamber, were piles 
of manuscript music, which had won for 
him much applause, among which, was 
his masterly effort of ‘Devin du Village,’ 
which so enraptured the volatile French, 
that they almost worshipped him. He 
sought and coveted the applause of men 


























rather than the favor of his Maker. God 
was not in all his thoughts, and the future, 
the mysterious future—the immortality of 
the soul, and its imevitable state of hap- 
piness or misery, were to him as so many 
chimeras of an overheated imagination. 

Rosseau, the infidel, slept. And while 
he slept, his deathless spirit soared away 
beyond the boundaries of Beulah, and was 
permitted to listen to more enrapturing 
and melodious sounds than earth can ever 
yield. An innumerable throng with harps 
of gold, swelled the loud chorus of this ce- 
lestial place, at one moment louder than 
the diapason of ocean’s surge; the next, 
softer than the softest breathings of the 
Eolian’s trembling strings. Enraptured 
the dreamer stood, drinking in the sweet 
melody, until it seemed as if himself were 
dissolving into the soft cadence, when sud- 
denly, an angelic being, beautiful in ap- 
pearance, stood before him. 

‘What delightful and enrapturing place 
is this,’ said he, ‘and who are those that 
are so happy, and whose sweet strains 
have almost robbed me of my being?” 

‘ This place is called Heaven, the Para- 
dise of God,’ was the answer, ‘ and those 
happy beings you behold, are the glorified 
from earth; and the anthem they are 
swelling is the song of the redeemed.’ 

The music of the skies awoke the. infidel 
from his dream; and hastily seizing his 
pen, by the dim glitter of his midnight 
lamp he wrote the ‘ Song of the Redeem- 
ed,’* ere the echoes of its heavenly strain 
had died upon his ear.— Presbyterian. 





* This tune, besides the name, ‘ Rosseau’s 
Dream,’ is better known in our music books by 
that of ‘ Greenville.’ 








Biography. - 
ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. III. 
A. D. 534 to 590. 


QUEEN RADEGONDE. 


This queen was the daughter of Ber- 
thaire, king of Thuringia, and cousin ger- 
man to Clotaire 1st. Clotaire having gain- 
ed a complete victory over Bertha, and put 
to death all his family, with the exception 
of Radegonde, for the purpose of reveng- 
ing the injurics done his house, returned 
to his own home, bringing with him as a 
slave, the little Radegonde, then only eight 
years ofage. Radegonde was at that ten- 
der age, so remarkably beautiful, and her 
manners were so graceful, that she charmed 
all who saw her, ‘* and the conquerors were 
all desirous of possessing her,”’ and in the 
division of the prisoners, to avoid blood- 
shed, they resolved to draw lots to decide 
her future fate. The young captive became 
the property of Clotaire 1st, who had her 
conveyed to a chateau in Vermandois, 
where having abjured paganism, she was 
carefully educated in the Christian religion, 
and in her fifteenth year, became the wife 
of Clotaire, who married her at Soissons, 
in the year 530. ‘* By virtue of this mar- 
riage, the States of Thuringia were added 
to France, so that policy was mingled with 
the regard which Clotaire professed for his 
young and beautiful bride.” 

Perhaps Radegonde was too young to 
form an attachment to a person so much 
her senior, or what appears more probable, 
she had not forgotten that her husband 
was the murderer of her family, but cer- 
tain it is, that for some reason she treated 
Clotaire with great indifference, devoting 
whole days to the perfsrmance of the cer- 
emonies of her religion, which she seemed 
to prefer to his society, and at length per- 
fectly disgusted with his licentious conduct, 
she quitted the court three years after her 
marriage, and requested leave of the bish- 
op of Noyon to take the veil. This re- 
quest was made without the knowledge of 
the king, and wes also contrary to the ca- 
nonical laws, yet the prelate consented to 
yield to the queen’s solicitations; he grant- 
ed her permission to assume the monastic 
habit, on which she retired to the Tomb of 
St. Martin, at Tours; but learning that 
Clotaire was in pursuit of her, she wan- 
dered for a long time from abbey to abbey, 
for the purpose of concealment. 

**At length, reassurred by the silence or 
neglect of the king, Radegonde settled at 
Poitiers, where she founded the celebrated 
abbey of Sainte-Croix, the first female mo- 
nastery in France.” While this monas- 











tery was building, Radegonde devoted her- 
self to religious pursuits in the company of 
Agnes, a young girl whom she had educa- 
ted, and to whom she was tenderly attach- 

ed. ‘*Thestone flour mill which this queen 
was in the habit of turning, as a sort of 
penance, has, it is said, been within the 
last century, shown to strangers visiting 
Poitiers.” She had always at court as- 

sumed the appearance of great humility, 

yet in her monastery, she reigned as queen, 

and her husband Clotaire, voluntarily sup- 
plied her with the means necessary for her 
expenditure. She attracted immense num- 
bers of pilgrims to the convent, and all 

the wise and learned of the age paid hom- 

age to her. Her influence was widely felt, 

and she is said to have mediated between 

sovereigns, and dissuaded them from go- 

ing to war. She was very kind to the un- 

fortunate, and used her influence with 

Clotaire, in making intercessions for those 

who appealed to her, and her requests 

were almost always granted. 

Radegonde was passionately fond of 
poetry, and she bestowed many favors 
upon the poet Fortunato, an Italian, who 
was constantly writing verses in her praise, 
and daily presented her with fruit and 
flowers. For her kindly treatment of this 
accomplished and intellectual man, her 
reputation suffered, she being separated 
from her husband. It is probable howevy- 
er, that she was only imprudent without 
being criminal in her conduct towards him. 
** Although the Celtic was the language 
spoken in France, yet Radegonde wrote 
and eonversed fluently in the Roman 
tongue.” Her letters give proofs of her 
superior talents and acquirements. ‘ With 
the exception of her will, all her works 
were written and corrected by herself in 
conjunction with the learned Fortunato, 
and many poetical pieces were the result 
of this association.” One poem, in which 
she treats of the trials and downfall of her 
house, is remarkable for dignity of style 
and beauty of expression, in it the mast 
tender expressions, of regret are united 
with a fine and energetic description of the 
ruin of Thuringia. This accounts for Ra- 
degonde finding herself happier anywhere 
than with the murderer of her family ; it 
was scarcely possible for her to love him, 
who had deprived her of those dear rela- 
tives whose loss could never be replaced. 

Clotaire died in 562; and Radegonde 
did not hesitate to declare her detestation 
of hismemory. She outlived him 28 years, 
and pursued, during her, widowhood, the 
same mode of life which she had adopted 
on establishing herself at Poitiers. 

Radegonde died at the monastery of St. 
Crois, in the year 590, aged sixty-seven. 
‘**She was buried by the Bishop Gregory 
of Tours, in the vault of the church which 
bears his name.” She was deservedly 
considered a prodigy in talents and ac- 
complishments for the age in which she 
lived. EstELLe. 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS TO . 
HARRIET.—NO. TI. 


New York, June 2. 

Dear Harriet,—My last ended with a 
morning walk in Broadway. The after- 
noon of Tuesday, (i. e. yesterday) was 
spent in selecting carpets, curtains, etc. to 
furnish the new house Mr. Lawrence has 
been building. ‘Our whole party under- 
took in this matter; Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence, Louisa, ‘and aunt Fanny trooped en 
masse into more carpet stores, than I could 
tell of, on a page; and as the many hued 
fabrics were unrolled and laid out in mateh- 
ed stripes, it turned out that each of the 
individual four had a taste of his, and her 
own, and that to please all, was impossi- 
ble. I quietly withdrew from my place on 
this committee of the whole, and contented 
myself with sitting perched on a high 
stool, answering almost at random, the 
appeals now and then made to me, and 
taking up my line of march whenever the 
word was given. Yet it was wonderful 
to observe the richness and beauty of these 
manufactures; and I thought also of the 
thousand wearied heads and hands that 
had watched and guided the machinery 
which produces such exquisite results. At 


last, the parlor carpet, an exquisitely shad- 
ed Brussels, was decided on, and the re- 
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mainder were soon brought. I then re- 
turned to my room, while the rest, shop- 
ed, and rode about to see the sights. I 
was glad to hear Louisa’s admiration of 
the Battery, and of some of the gardens 
they went into. In the evening we sat 
a little while in the parlor. It was bril- 
liantly lighted, and its showy furniture ex- 
hibited itself to good advantage. Many 
highly dressed people sat in groups, trying 
to enjoy themselves, but lamentably fail- 
ing in the attempt, I judged. There is 
nothing so lonely and desolate as this sit- 
ting-up in a public parlor. Yet it is some- 
what amusing to look on the faces, dress, 
and affectations, or elegance and dignity, 
(as the case may be,) of those who are thus 
gathered together. My present loneliness 
was broken by a nice-looking young lady 
coming up to me, and exclaiming, ‘* Why 
Miss Parker, how do you do? How hap- 
py I am to meet you here!” Although in 
a state of mind to give a most cordial 
greeting to any acquaintance, I could not 
imagine who she could be. My perplexi- 
ty was apparent, I suppose, for she added, 
* You do not recollect me. I met you 
several times while on a visit to N. Miss 
Benton I was then.” I was still in the 
dark, but not choosing to show what a 
treacherous memory I have. I entered 
into such conversation as would suit any- 
body, from anywhere. She inquired par- 
ticularly for your mother; spoke of your 
“delightful party of last summer, which 
she had the pleasure of attending,’ and 
seemed to know every body we know. But 
it has not yet dawned upon me who she 
canbe. A tall, rather prim-looking gen- 
tleman came in, whom she introduced as 
“her husband, Mr. Lee,” and it appeared 
they were a new-married pair, on their bri- 
dal tour from her home to his, in Cincin- 
nati. It was a pleasant break to the soli- 
tude and monotony of the room, and I 
felt much sympathy in her bright hopes, 
and delighted anticipations of western life. 
She bade mean affectionate good-bye this 
morning, and I sincerely wished them all 
manner of joy and prosperity. I sball 
not tire you with an account of all my toils 
and fatigues in shoe-stores, milliner’s 
shops, andupholsteries. But you will say, 
“surely aunt Fanny, you saw something 
worth writing about in the great City of 
New York.”’ Yes, I did, but I have been 
so hurried and tired, that I only feel now, 
one great sensation of fatigue. The crowd- 
ed streets, the splendid public buildings, 
and private residences, the bustle, filth, 
and narrowness, of some streets; the wide, 
clean aspect of others; the green Park 
with its fresh-looking fountain, and the 
Battery, with its fine water view, all are 
worthy of notice. The central Park, 
though small and naked, compared with 
the beautiful Common in Boston, which 
you have seen, is still an object of interest, 
enclosed, as it is, in the heart of this im- 
mense city. It is sweet to have anything 
green for the eye to repose on; and the 
fountain of genuine Croton, ever spark- 
ling and clear, is beautiful in its purity and 
life. As I passed through the Park, an 
old, worn out looking man sat on one of 
its benches, ‘‘ weary and way-worn,” and 
pleasant to him must the green grass and 
bright water have been. Children there 
find a play-ground, though most of those 
I saw, were premature little men and wo- 
men, walking with as restrained a step 
and as careful regard to appearances as the 
dandies and belles in Broadway. I was 
sorry to see no bounding rompers, with 
hoops and balls, as on the Common, with 
glowing cheeks, and springy steps. Wheth- 
er it was accidental that none were there, 
or whether it is not permitted, I know not. 
This was a fine clear morning, and I en- 
joyed even shopping for a time, but long 
before my morning’s work was done, I 
was ready to sink from fatigue. In that 
state, I passed Trinity Church, with its im- 
posing front and towers, ‘* should I enter, 
and gaze upon its much-extolled splendors?”’ 
“Yes,” answered curiosity and taste, ‘* you 
must see Trinity Church. It is one of the 
city’s greatest wonders.” But tried eyes, 
and aching head, and trembling limbs, an- 
swered a most eloquent and potent, ‘* No.” 
So I can tell you nothing of a church which 
cost—I cannot say how much—though I 
was told this very day. I never can re- 
member numbers. 

The Astor House presents a most im- 
posing external, occupying a whole square 
on Broadway, with Barclay and Vesey 
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streets, north and south of it. Its front is 
of the grey granite—its basement is used 
for stores. The ladies entrance is from Ve- 
sey street, and new comers are ushered 
into a reception-room near the large parlor. 
We have every reason to be satisfied. 
Good rooms, good eating, and attentive 
servants, dre all a hotel.can give. Com- 
fort and quiet, one does not expect. The 
table-waiters are white; and fine looking 
young men they are too. One I thought 
was as handsome as any young man I ever 
saw ; and though one I saw was no beauty, 
he was attentive and quick, which in a ta- 
ble waiter, is certainly as desirable. 

You, dear Hatty, would have been sad- 
dened by the many miserable looking 
wretches I have seen to-day. Old, blind 
fruit women at the corners, hobbling 
cripples resting on the steps, and dirty 
ragged children, fishing bits of rags from 
the gutters. ‘Please give me a penny, 
ma’am,” said a forlorn looking girl, of about 
your age, as I was on a crossing, I harden- 
ed my heart, and passed on. I heard her, 
reiterating her plaintive entreaty to those 
who came after me, and all like me, walk- 
ed unheeding by. My heart smote me ; 
yet I know it is not right to give street 
beggars. 

Oh, Harriet, what if it had been your 
destiny to be as this poor girl; born amid 
filth and vice, nurtured in crime, knowing 
nothing of the beauty and sweetness of a 
home, and home friends. Yet the great 
Father watches over all ! 

We leave New York at nine to-morrow 
morning. May sweet dreams be yours to- 
night, dear child. Yours, 7... 








Nursery. 
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THE MOTHER. 
[By a boy of fifteen years.) 

The immense debt of gratitude which we 
owe as children to the dear one that gave 
us birth, is only equalled by that due to 
our heavenly Father. Andis there a man 
on the face of the whole earth, however 
debased his morals may be, but that he 
has some feelings of respect and love for 
his mother? No matter how many changes 
in life, and reverses in fortune he may go 
through, no matter how long he may be 
separated from her, his feelings and thougths 
will often turn towards home, and among 
the circle of dear ones which he there left, 
none has a larger place in his, affections 
than his mother. 


does she watch every motion, and with 
what joy does she notice any change for 
the better. 

We who have mothers, let us strive to 
promote their happiness, in every way in 
our power. In what way can we do this 
better than by heeding their advice, sub- 
mitting quietly to every reproof, and yield- 
ing to their wishes in every respect. You 
who have no mother, remember that you 
did have once, and act as if she were 
alive now, and watching all your actions ; 
for if you do not, you will bring upon your- 
selves the displeasure of God, and put a 
thorn in your hearts, that you cannot pluck 
out. How well are we admonished of 
what we owe to our mothers by these lines : 
Be kind to thy mother, for lo, on her brow 

May traces of sorrow be seen ; 

And well mayst thou cherish and comfort her 

For loving and kind hathshe been. _[now. 








Obituary. 
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MARY B. MERRILL. 


Died in Littleton, N..H. Feb. 6, 1850, 
Miss Mary B. Merrill, in the 17th year of 
her age. 

Though she did not leave that evidence 
of preparation for death and eternity, 
which is desirable, the parents are still 
comforted in a good degree, in respect to 
their daughter. She was an affectionate 
and dutiful child, anda kind and loving 
sister. Her disposition was mild, and her 
temper even. It is not now recollected 
that she ever told a falsehood in her life. 
She loved the Sabbath School, and was 
punctual in her attendance. She derived 
particular satisfaction from its exercises 
on the Sabbath before herdeath. Though 
declining conversation herself on the sub- 
ject of preparation for death and eternity, 
she listened with interest to whatever was 





said to her by others. It was not till the 
night of her death, that any decided ex- 
pression of her religious feelings could be 
drawn from her. She then said, that she 
was willing to die, and thought her end 
would be peace. 


heard and answered. 
ranks of the youth. Thus are they again 


solemnly admonished to be ready. May 
they receive the admonition and profit by 


as unto a faithful Creator.” 





Is it strange that this should be the case? 
It is in our youth, the time when our feel- 
ings are most tender, and when we begin 
to form habits that we are to carry through 
life, that we spend must of our time with 
our mothor. And of course all our most 
fond recollections are connected with that 
period. Every little habit and peculiarity 
reminds us of her. She it’is, to whom we 
commit all our little troubles, and in whom 
we place our unreserved confidence. In 
her we find a kind sharer ef all our sor- 
rows, and a partaker of all our joys. 

When the boy for the first time leaves 
the parental roof, and goes among strang- 
ers for the purpose of getting an education, 
it is then that he becomes aware of the 
strong bond of affection which exists be- 
tween him and his mother. 

It is amidst the trials and privations 
of a boarding school (part of which are real, 
and part imaginary) that he feels that he 
has been in a great measure dependant on 
her for his happiness. And as the time 
wears away, and the end of the term ap- 
proaches, he looks forward with eager an- 
ticipations to the time, when his trials will 
be over, when he bids good-bye to teach- 


clasped once more in the fond embrace of 
his mother. 

The mother is not wanting in affection 
for her child, but on the contrary, all the 
love which is expressed by him is amply 
reciprocated by her; indeed it would be 
strange if it were notso. She has the en- 
tire care of her child in infancy, and as I 
have said, she is the partaker of all his joys, 
and the sharer of all his sorrows. There- 
fore it would be astonishing if she had not 
a strong feeling of love and affection for 
him. For what reason is it that she watch- | 
es him with such anxiety in the hour of | 
sickness ; if it is not that she loves him, 














er and scholar, arrives at his home, andis | 





and most tenderly too. How carefully 
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INTERESTING CONVERSION. 


In the year 1820, Ellen Reidy, a little 
girl about ten years of age, having been 








‘deprived of paternal care by death, emi- 


grated from Ireland, with some of her rel- 
atives, and landed at Philadelphia. She 
had been instructed in the doctrines of the 
Romish Church, and was consequently 
opposed to every other system of religion ; 
but through the inscrutable workings of 
Divine providence she was induced to 
make her home with a pious Methodist 
family. With them she weekly attended 
the Union, or, as it was then called, the 
Academy Sunday School. Though at first 
disposed to deride the instructions given, 
she soon discovered, under the tuition of 
her pious teacher, the celebrated Hannah 
S. Bunting, that there was a reality in the 
religion there inculcated. This indefati- 
gable teacher watched over her pupil with 
a shepherd’s care. When absent from the 
Sunday School, a visit and an affectionate 
exhortation were invariably the conse- 
quence.. These proved to’the young girl 
that her teacher felt deeply for her salva- 
tion, and thus in her mind was implanted 
the foundation of Scriptural principles, 
which afterwards resulted in her conver- 
sion to God. 

The dark and bigoted views instilled by 
her priestly instructors in her youthful 
mind were now dissipated by the bright- 
ness of evangelical teaching. She became 
theoretically a thorough Protestant. Cir- 
cumstances, unnecessary to relate, crossed 
her path, which deprived her of the privi- 
lege of attending the school any longer. 
Years passed by—she married, and re- 
moved far from these scenes of your city, 


She had sought the par- — 
don of her sins, as well as she knew how, “== 
she said, and she thought she had been © 


Thus has passed away another from the = 


it. May they be induced to embrace the 3 
present hour to give themselves to ‘‘ God 





church, and school, and owing to the influ- 
ence ofan ungodly husband, and the cares 
of an increasing family, she was but seldom 
privileged with enjoying the means of 
grace; but the seeds of her instruction in 
the Sunday school still lived to germinate 
in her bosom. During a revival which 
took place in her neighborhood, she be- 
came a subject of converting grace. Her 
husband too was brought into the ark of 
safety about the same time, and he re- 
members with emotion, how often, in con- 
versing about her religious experience, she 
used to refer to the Sabbath school, and 
particularly to the labors of her teacher, 
the pious Miss Bunting, of precious mem- 
ory, as being the instrumental cause of 
turning her thoughts from superstition to 
the sacred truths of the Gospel. She con- 
tinued a consistent member of the M. E. 
Church, with which she and her husband 
had united immediately after their conver- 
sion to God, for eighteen years, and through 
trials of the most severe character, main- 
tained her religious integrity. She de- 
parted this life, in hope ofa blissful im- 
mortality, on the 24th of February, 1849. 
Her illness was protracted, and her suffer- 
ings extreme, but Christian patience sus- 
tained her through the whole. Her trust 
was in the merits of Christ, and her pray- 
ers to him were unceasing. 

When the last closing hour of life be- 
gan to throw its deep shades around her 
brow, all were assembted to bid her a long 
farewell; though her speech failed, yet 
she raised her hands to heaven, as an affir- 
mative response to our questions whether 
her prospects were bright for that happy 
place. She left a large family to mourn, 
but not hopelessly; they expect to meet 
herin a better world. JoHn M1TCHELL. 
Hollidaysburgh, Blair co. Pa., Jan. 1, 1850. 
[S. S. Advocate. 
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BOSTON FREE SCIIOOLS.—3. 
ADAMS scHOOL,—Established 1717. 
Mason Street. Erected 1848. Cost $20,000.00. 

This was formerly two distinct schools, 
one in Queen street, now Court, called the 
Centre Writing School, and the other “ in 
front of the new Court House,”—now Ci- 
ty Hall,—called the Centre Reading 
School, gathered in 1789. In 1812, the 
town ordered this to be removed, and the 
Latin School House, in School Street, was 
rebuilt, and enlarged to accommodate all 
three. The Reading School was after- 
wards removed to West street, in the same 
building with the South Writing School, 
and in 1819 the Writing School followed, 
the South being removed to Franklin Hall, 
and the two Centre Schools were united. 
The old house was rebuilt in 1822, and 
was occupied by a boys’ school as it has 
been latterly. For many years this latter 
building was excessively inconvenient— 
the most so of any house in the city, and 
in 1847, it was demolished, and the pres- 
ent elegant and commodious edifice erect- 
ed. It received its name, with other 
schools, in 1821. 

Medals were given at their first institu- 
tion, in 1792, but the recipients are not 
recorded. During the siege of Boston, the 
schools were all intermitted, except one 
kept by Dupee, and it is said to have held 
its sessions in the old house in West 
street. This, however, is uncertain. 

[ Boston Almanac. 





A teacher in Cincinnati, lately called on his 
pupils to know how many could stand up alone, 
and sing a song from the singing book used in 
the school. Fifteen answered in the affirma- 
tive. Solos, duetts, and general exercises in 
singing, are daily performed there, we under- 
stand.—. l Friend. 
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Editorial. 
EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


NO. Il. 

“Mother, will Mr. Campbell be here this 
evening ?” said Mary. 

“IT think not,” said Mrs. Williams. 

“He almost promised he would come, and I 
think he ought to keep his promise. I want to 
hear him talk about Europe.” 

“You do not speak like a very reasonable 
girl when you say he ought to keep a promise, 
which you confess he did not make.” 

“T wish to hear him tell about his arrival 
in England.” 

“TI wish you to notice your unreasonable 
remark, and to take pains to avoid repeating 
the folly.” 

It happened that Mr. Campbell did come to 
Mr. Williams’ that evening, and Mary soon 
engaged him in conversation respecting the 
voyage. 

“Were you not very glad,” said Mary, 
“when you came insight of land ”” 

“Twas, I assure you. I had long desired to 
see the land of Hampden and Milton, and 
Baxter, and Bunyan; and when on a beautiful 
morning, I came on deck, and saw old England 
in the distance, I could not refrain from tegrs.” 

“Did your father come from England?” 
said James. 

“No, my ancestors for five generations, 
have been natives of America.” 

“Pray, what makes you think so much of 
England ?” 

“ Because it is the land of liberty; the land 
whence our fathers came, bringing with them 
the pure gospel of Christ.” 

“T never heard England called a land of 
liberty before. I thought that liberty was to 
be found only in a republic. How can Eng. 
land be a free country, when it is governed by 
a king or a queen?” 

“ A country enjoys liberty when it is govern- 
ed by wise and just laws. A country may 
have a king, and stil] have just and wise laws. 
There is nothing in the name king which is in 
the way of liberty. The king of England can- 
not govern England by his arbitrary will, or 
enact laws either good or bad i 











some respects, less power psident of 
“Tdi aT ‘a king could 


/@ matter of course.” 

“England is a land of liberty, because it is 
governed by laws, which, though far from per- 
fect, may be termed just and wise, compared 
with those of despotic governments. Her con- 
stitution renders it impossible, that the king or 
nobles can for any considerable length of time, 
trample upon the rights of the people. She is 
thus by far, the freest nation in Europe.” 

“How did she come to be the freest nation 
in Europe ?” 

“England owes her freedom to the gospel. 
The reformation was carried further there than 
in any other nation. Wherever the gospel 
has a pervading influence, there will be free- 
dom.” 

“When the gospel spreads throughout all 
the world, will all the nations be republics ?” 

“When the gospel shall have a pervading 
influence in all nations, they will be free, 
whatever may be the forms of government.” 

“ Suppose the gospel should spread ina coun- 
try where the government is an absolute mon- 
arch; how could it make them free ?” 

“Tf all the people were under the influence 
of the gospel, there would be a public senti- 
ment, which would require the ruler to make 
just laws, or at least to avoid oppression. The 
power of public opinion, in a good cause, is 
well nigh omnipotent. The most absolute 
monarchs of Europe are greatly influenced by 
public opinion. They are restrained by it from 
doing many things which they would other- 
wise do.” 

“When you first landed, did you see any 
one you knew ?” asked Mary, who was not in- 
terested in Mr. Campbell’s remarks about free- 
dom and public opinion. 

“TI felt that I was a stranger,” said Mr. 
Cambell, “ and should perhaps have felt lonely, 
but for my sympathy in the joy of some whom 
I met and embraged, as soon as the vessel 
touched the wharf. There was a mother, and 
her two daughters who were there to meet and 
welcome a beloved son, who had been to Amer- 





ica to prepare a place for them. I was so 
much interested in their joy, that I forgot my 
loneliness. My young friend, when yuu have 
no joys of our own, rejoice with others. In- 
deed, the best way to promote your own happi- 
ness, is, to rejoice with others ; that is sympa- 
thize with their joy, at all times. The true 
way to be happy is, to make the happiness of 
others the great object of pursuit.” Je Ae 


THE INEXORABLE FOE. 


Hast thou found me,O mine enemy? Yes, 
replies the stern conqueror; and the active 
limbs are palsied, the bright eye is quenthed, 
the voice falters, and step by step the earthly 
tabernacle is undermined, until the destruc- 
tion is complete. 

Seest thou that lonely dwelling yonder? 
The darkened windows and the muffled knock- 
er or the unanswering bell, are the silent and 
impressive signals of what is transpiring with- 
in. Let us enter without ceremony. Tread 
lightly over the stairs, which seem to echo each 
step in that still mansion. Thread your way 
through the darkened passages to the apart- 
ment of the dying. You may pass in silently 
—no one will observe you. Many ure there, 
but each eye is fixed, each heart is intent. The 
light of day is carefully excluded, and no sound 
breaks the silence of that death chamber. It 
is an important hour! A fellow being is pas- 
sing away from earth. The tie which has 
hitherto united soul and body, is ‘about being 
sundered. All has been done that can be— 
but the foe is inexorable. 

While we gaze and listen, the last sigh is 
heaved, there is a slight tremor of the worn-out 
frame; the eye is once more opened, and then 
closed again forever. The pulse no longer 
beats, and the breathing has forever ceased. 
All isover. The soul has departed. 

The sad arrangements with which all are 
familiar, occur in melancholy succession, and 
nothing remains but to dispose of the deserted 
casket from which the priceless jewel has been 
torn. O Death, thou art indeed inexorable. 

Days pass, perhaps weeks, and even months. 
We repair again to the scene of painful remin- 
iscence. The work shop of the mechanic is 
deserted. The tools, untouched, begin to gath- 
er rust. Or the implements of husbandry are 
laid aside, and the grass and the weeds are suf- 
fered to overgrow the fair heritage of the once 
active occupant. Or perchance the study of 
the professional man may have been deserted. 
The dust is allowed to collect on his neglect- 
ed volumes; the operations of the mind com- 
menced, can never be completed, for the pro- 
prietor is no more. 

Or has a mother been called away from her 
sphere of action? Who then can measure the 
extent of sucha desertion. The vacancy at 
the fireside, at the table, and the loneliness of 
each nook and corner of the domestic estab- 
lishment. The little basket with the imple- 
ments of industry which she once used, are 
still there, but uncalled for. Her Bible is un- 
opened, her favorite authors untouched. 

Or it may be that a little child has been re- 
moved from earth. If so, not small like the 
object, is the feeling of loneliness. The de- 
serted nursery, the empty cradle, the untouched 
toy, though unwritten, are not unmeaning lan- 
guage toa mother’s heart. O Death, thou art 
indeed inexorable! Who can resist thee. 
“ Surely the last enemy that shall be destroy- 
ed is death.” But thou shalt be destroyed! 
Inexorable as thou art, still thou art a con- 
quered foe. There is a power stronger than 
death, an influence which can scatter the 
gloom of the grave. “Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” v. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

[A little girlin Maine, had the promise from 
her father, that she should have the Companion 
as soon as she could write well enough to 
order it. The following is her letter. Perhaps 
other parents may think it a good plan thus to 
encourage their children to improve in writing 
and composition. ] 

Blue Hill, Me., April 15, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—I have long been wishing to take 
the Youth’s Companion. have been very 
much interested in some numbers I have read. 
My father told me that he would give me the 


money to pay for it, if I would write you a let- 
ter. Please direct it to 


Carouine F. Hinxxey, Bluehill, Me. 
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FIRST POETRY WRITTEN IN AMERICA. 
The following facts were taken from the ar- 
chives of the Historical Society, Boston: 


“The first poetic effusion ever produced on 
American soil, originated in a circumstance 
which was handsomely explained by one of the 
full bloods of the Jibwa (or as we call them) 
the Chippewas. All those who have witness- 
ed the performances of the Indians of the far 
West in our city, must recollect the cradle and 
the mode in which the Indians bring up their 
children. Soon after our foretathers landed at 
Plymouth, some of the people went out into a 
field where Indian women were picking straw- 
berries, and observed several cradles hung 
upon the boughs of trees with the infants fas- 
tened upon them—a novel and curious sight 
to any European. A gentle breeze sprang up 
and waved the cradles to and fro. A young 
man, one of the party, peeled off a piece of 
bark, and wrote the following, which has been 
repeated thousands of times by thousands of 
American matrons, very few of whom ever 
know or cared for its origin: 


“Tul-a-by baby upon the tree top; 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 

When the bough breaks, the cradle will fill, 

And down will come lul-a-by baby and all.” 
—+——_——_—_ 


A DISTILLER CAUGHT. 


A Washingtonian in Pennsylvania says :— 
“[ went toseea distiller and offered him the 
pledge to sign. ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘I manu- 
facture the aiticle, and do you suppose I would 
sign? I[’ll tell you what I'll do, said he; ‘I 
have a son, and [ should be right glad if you 
could get him to sign; and you may tell him if 
he will, there are five hundred dollars in the 
hands of Mr. Taylor, and the home farm, and 
he shall have them both if he signs it.” Like 
many a father he was willing to give anything 
but the influence of example. So off I went 
in search of the son. I told him what his fa- 
ther said. ‘ Well, now,’ said he, ‘how can you 
expect me to trot, when daddy and mammy 
both paces?’ I turned round, and went right 
off after the old man. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ what do 
you say tothat” ‘Well,sir, said he, ‘I pledge 
you my word I never saw it in that light before ; 
and I will never drink or manufacture another 
drop as long asI live; and he put his name 
down on the spot. I took the pledge tothe 
young man with his father’s name to it, and he 
signed it directly.” 

——— 


INDEPENDENCE OF PRINCIPLE. 


Lord Erskine was distinguished through life 
for independence of principle, for scrupulous 
adherence to truth. He once explained the 
rules of his conduct, which ought to be deep- 
ly engraven on every heart. He said, “It was 
a first command and counsel of my earliest 
youth, always todo what my conscience told 
me to be a duty, and leave the consequence to 
God. I shall carry with me the memory, and 
I trust the practice, of this parental lesson, to 
the grave. I have hitherto followed it, and I 
have no reason to complain that my obedience 
to it has been a temporal sacrifice. I have 
found it, on the contrary, the road to prosperity 
and wealth, and I shall point out the same path 
to my children for their pursuit.” 

ge 


SECRETS FOR THE LADIES. 


As you are fond of having flowers in the 
room, you will perhaps be glad to know that 
about as much nitrate of soda as can be éasily 
taken up between the forefinger and thumb, put 
into the glass every time the water is changed, 
will preserve cut flowers in all their beauty 
for above a fortnight. Nitrate of potash, (that 
is, common saltpetre,) in powder, has nearly the 
same effect, but is not quite so efficacious.— 
Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Companion. 


——_>—_—_ 


A BEAR TRAP. 


At the time of settling the town of Paris, 
Maine, bears were so very numerous, that the 
first settlers resorted to many expedients to 
destroy them, among others, the log trap 
was much used. One Joe Daniels built one 
some distance from any habitation, and his 
wife, who was a native of Massachusetts, went 
to see the trap. She could not in any way be 
made to understand how bears could be taken 
in such traps. Joe waxed impatient. 

“Now s’posing I was a bear, (and down he 
went on all fours, imitating as near as possible 
the motions of a bear,) and I should smell the 
bait, and I should hit the spindle,”—suiting 
the action to the word; and down came the 
trap upon poor Joe, with a weight and force 
which would have instantly extinguished any 
bear in the pine State. His wife, after a trial 
of her strength, was obliged to go a mile and a 
half to procure assistance ; and strange to say, 
old Joe was relieved from the trap alive, 
though somewhat the worse for the experiment. 

——>—_—_ 


A HORSE’S OPINION ON PLANK ROADS. 


The North Carolinian tells the following an- 
ecdote of an old farmer of that region, who had 
tried the plank road;—He was at first much 
opposed to the plank road, and thought it 
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would be a waste of money to build it. But he 
came to Fayetteville with his wagon, and pro- 
duce, and drove it on some miles. When he 
got back to Chatham, our merchant friend 
asked him if he had seen the plank road? 
“Yes,” he said, “he had seenit.” “Well, 
don’t you think you can carry four times as 
much weight on it with your four horse team, 
as on a common road?” “Oh yes,” says he, 
“it’s first rate; and it’s a fact that when the 
wagon got to the end of the planks and struck 
the heavy dirt road, cvery horse stopped and 
looked round. 
—>—___ 


He whoenlarges his heart restricts his tongue. 
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- Poetry. 











ORIGINAL. 
ON PARTING WITH A SCHOOL MATE. 
And so we’ve parted, we who oft 
Through pleasant paths have moved, 
Have soared on poet’s wing aloft 
And poets’ frailties proved ; 
The book is closed that once we read, 
We hear no more the ’customed tread. 


The battles fought on England’s fields, 
On hills of sunny France, 
Those which our country’s history yields, 
Fought with the patriot’s lance— 
Of these full oft the tale we’ve told— 
Will we forget them when we’re old? 


And through the grammar’s puzzling maze 
With troubled brain we’ve passed, 
Long searching for enlightening rays, 
To pierce the sky o’ercast ; 
Oh! many merry laughs we’ve had 
At failures dire, and faces sad. 


And Algebra with dread array 
Of plus and minus signs— 
But hence, such gloomy thoughts,—away, 
You shall not vex my rhymes. 
Pll only think of pleasant hours, 
When we culled nought but poet flowers. 


And now I’m training deathless minds 
For busy scenes of life; 
And stern employ each moment finds, 
And every hour is rife 
With fears lest I shal] faithless be, 
And from my duty craven flee. 


Soon will the hand of time be laid 
On locks, now bright in youth, 
And hearts now light be heavy made, 
And dimmed our girlhood’s truth. 
Yet I will breathe a wish for thee 
Before thy morning hours flee. 


Each earthly bliss, sweet friend, be thine, 
And joys unnumbered rise, 
Till round thy brow, angels shall twine 
The garland of the skies; 
Oh! then, and there again we’ll meet, 
In worship round the Saviour’s feet. 
Exsre Grar. 
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MY GARDEN GATE. 
BY C. MACKAY. 
Stand back, bewildering politics, 
[ve placed my fences round : 
Pass on, with all your party tricks, 
Nor tread my holy ground. 
Stand back—I’m weary of your talk, 
Your squabbles and your prate ; 
You cannot enter in this walk, 
I’ve closed my garden gate. 


Stand back, ye thoughts of trade and pelf, 
I have a refuge here ; 

I wish to commune with myself; 
My mind is out of gear. 

These bowers are sacred to the page 
Of philosophic lore: 

Within these bounds no envies rage ; 
Tve shut my garden door. 


Stand back Frivolity, and Show ; 
It isa day of Spring ; 
I want to see my roses blow, 
And hear the blackbird sing; 
I wish to prune my apple-trees, 
And make iny peaches straight; 
Keep to the causeway, if you please : 
[ve shut my garden gate. 


Ihave no room for such as you, 
My house is somewhat small, 

Let love come here, and friendship true, 
Pl give them welcome all ; 

They will not scorn my household stuff, 
Or criticise my store. 

Pass on—the world is wide enough ; 
Ive shut my garden door. 


Stand back, ye pomps, and let me wear 
The liberty I feel, 
I have a coat at elbows bare; 
L love its dishabille. 
Within these precints let me rove 
With Nature, free from state ; 
There is no tinsel in the grove; 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 


What boots continual glare and strife ? 
I cannot always climb; 

I would not struggle all my life ; 
I needa breathing time. 

Pass on—I’ve sanctified these grounds 
To friendship, love and lore ; 

You cannot come within these bounds, 
I’ve shut thy garden door. 


‘ 
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